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were beheaded sixty years ago on the banks of a stream within a 
stone’s throw of the site where the Presbyterian church at Chunju 


now stands, 


A MODERN SACRIFICE 


A leper man sacrificed his place in the Fusanchin 
Leper Hospital so that a woman might take his place. 
There was no room or funds for both. (See page 188.) 
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(See page 186) 
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GREAT CENTURY of the Buddha opens © 
before us, its years marked by the 
footprints of many famous priests. 

Mountains, pagodas, stone pillars, temples, re- 
mind us of how great they were. Some called 
Kook-sa ((Bii) were royal teachers; some 
Tai-sa (*Kbii), rulers in the world of the 
- Buddha; some Sun-sa (jf), masters of 
meditation. Two of supreme importance span 
the century, one called Nang-he (4%), Peer- 
_ less Wisdom, and one Nang-kong (882), 
_ Nothing of the World. 
Nang-he’s biography, written by Choi Chi- 
won (¢: #3), the father of Korean literature, 
is carved in stone and stands 
today among the weeds under 
Sungjoo Mountain, Poryung 
County (#R82), half way across the province 
‘of South Choongchung hard by the Yellow 
Sea. The other, that of Nang-kong, is in the 
- museum of the county of Pongwha (#{t), 
North Kyungsang Province. 
The old stone of Nang-he was set up when 
Alfred the Great was thirty-one years of age. 
Before telling what is on the 
stone may we glance for a 
moment at the writer, Choi 
Chi-wun. Like modern school-goers he went 
_ abroad for study and reached China when 
about thirteen years of age. There he re- 
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of the army ae sO won great renown. | ' He 
wrote much, though only afew spare rem- js 
nants of his gifted pen remain today. -‘ This 
is what he says about 
The Swallow. 
She goes with the fading summer, and comes with 
. returning spring. ys 
Faithful and true is she. 
Regular as the gentle winds or the ches, rains” of 
autumn. Dn) 
We are old friends, she and I. 
You know, ungrateful bird, that I have always readily. ‘ 
consented to a 
Your occupying a place in my spacious home ; 3.40 ane 
But more than once have you soiled the painted rafters. yi 
Are you not ashamed ? Foal 
You have left hawks and uncanny birds far off 
In the islands of the sea, 
And have come to join your friends, the herons and 
The streams and sunny shallows. 
Your rank is equal to that of the goldfinch, I should 
think, 
But, when it comes, finch-like, to bringing home fing- 
ger-rings in your bill : 
As gifts to your master, yot fail me! 


The Sea-gull. 


So free art thou to ride the running whitecaps of the 
sea, ; 

Rising and falling with the rolling waters ! 

When you lightly shake your feathery skirts and 
mount aloft, 


iW 
oy 


er to woo thee ; 
og But the spirit of the winds and moon are what your 
soul delights in. 


(s butterfly ; 
ero I too dream as I behold thee. 


3 The Tides. 

G Like arising storm of snow or sleet, on you come, a 

thousand rollers from the deep, thou tide. 

Over the track so deeply worn again you come and go. 

_ AsIsee how you never fail to keep the appointed 

-). time, 

Jam ashamed to think how wasteful my days have 

- been. 

And how I spend in idle dissipation the precious hours. 

ee impact on the shore is like reverberating thun- 
der, or, as if the cloud-topped hills were falling. 

When I behold your speed I think of Chang-kak, and 
his wish to ride the wind ; 


4 
ad 


_ the sleeping dragon that has awakened. 

-Herewith a line or two from the old stone 
to show how a great Confucian scholar estim- 
ated, in those days, a millennium 
ago, a priest of the Buddha. 
There were no religious persecu- 
tions then, and no feeling that “I” was right 
and every other man wrong. Over five thou- 
sand characters cover the face of the stone to 
tell of the good priest’s being and doings: 
“Teacher of two kings of Silla, master of med- 
itation. It was as though the people of the 
kingdom had lost their eyesight when his 
light went out. His Majesty said, ‘His late 
Excellency was indeed the reincarnation of 
the Buddha. My father as well as King Moon, 
my uncle, made him his teacher and learned 
the grace of his guiding hand. I was desirous 
to make him my chief counsellor but God has 
taken him away. Alas, how destitute I am. 
AllI can do now is to honour him who was 
so truly honourable. Hence I enroll his name, 
Tai Nang-he, Greatly Enlightened One, and 
call his pagoda Paik-wul Po-kwane(f§ FG), 
The Pagoda that outshines the Moon.’”’ 


The Priest 
Nang-he 
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study there. 


A ee think of Changja (g£--), who dreamed of the fairy | 


But when I see your ai-orevailite might 1 think of 


The record goes on to say, “His mother once — 
in dreamland saw a hand reach down from 
On ac- 


heaven and pass her a lotus flower. 
cepting it she was found to be with child.” 


His desire as he grew was to see China "an 
With this in view he joined the 
envoy’s company, but was wrecked in the 
Yellow Sea. For a fortnight and more he and 
his companions were driven about on wreck- 
age. Finally cast ashore, they were saved. 

On returning, his influence grew so great 
that people came from far and near to learn of 
him and to become his disciples. The old stone 
says, ‘‘He was like the bell that but waits the 
hammer-stroke to give the sound, or the mirror 
that needs but be looked into to tell what 
manner of man you are.” 

Younger by thirty-two years was Nang-kong 
whose stone is found in North Kyung-sang. 
Even after a thousand years it, 
too, speaks its unstinted praises. 
The inscription was written by 
Choi In-yun (#2{-j§), a cousin of Choi Chi- 
wun, and set up in 954a4.D. It begins: “I 
have heard that the true boundary is indis- 
tinct and the dark ferry is dim and far away; 
but that it yet is pure as the boundless sea and 
unalloyed as the immensities of space I know. 
Even the boat of wisdom fails to reach its dis- 
tant bounds; the chariot of knowledge, too, 
would fail to carry us over. How divinely deep 
it is, closed away from common mortals. If 
one does not overcome the monkey in one’s 
soul, and drive straight the horses of thought 
across the sky, heis sure to land where there 
is no truth ; sure to be shipwrecked amid the 
vain allurements of the day. The man of 
enlightened soul, however, who bids farewell 
to earth, and, with truth for his guide dips 
deep into religion, can realize the mysteries of 
the kalpae and enter the beautiful gates of the 
Buddha. Such an one indeed was the Great 
Master who knew deep in heart the jewelled 
ornament for the head, the true stam to put 
upon the soul. 


The Priest 
Nang-kong 


“His religious name was Haingjuk (FER), 
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Walking i in Silence, aie his lay name was 


Choi. His forefathers were dis- 
2 His Family 
ine 


; Kang Tai- kong (1100 B.C.) of 
the ae of Choo. His later forefathers 
became kings of Che (##) and “finally, when 
: that state disappeared, became dukes of Chung 
(88). Such was his family line. In the days 
of his happy boyhood he played at the Buddha. 
His custom was to gather sand and build pago- 
_ das, also to find spices and compound sweet 
incense. When he attained to youth he used 
to take great subjects and write essays there- 
on.. While at his studies he fasted and lived 
with the closest strictness till his spirit was 
wearied and his flesh worn down. So vehe- 
ment was he in his labours that his pent up 
soul would boil the sea. In his service he 
_ passed through all manner of hardships and 
lived for others with all lowliness of soul.’’ 
- He visited China and on the birthday of the 
Emperor (870 A. D.) was given audience. The 
Emperor asked, “What is your desire in com- 
ing thus across the great sea?’ “My desire,” 
said he, “is to follow the spiritual footsteps of 
the Masters and attain to the pearls that lie 
in the red waters of the brain. Thus would I 
bring greater light to my people and leavea 
mark for the Buddha on the hearts of ay fel- 
low countrymen.” 
The Emperor, delighted at what he said, 
greatly loved him and showered favours upon 
him. He returned home and 
made the Odai Mountains his res- 
idence. There, on the high 
peaks, he used to converse with a divine being 
whose hair was white as snow.’’ 

At this time (912 A. D.) King Suntuk as- 
cended the throne of Silla and summoned the 
master to the palace. In the spring of 915 
A. D. at command of the king he called his 
priests together to the capital and had them 
‘assemble in the Silje Temple. This became 
the Master’s residence and frequently the King 
went there to receive “the favour of his coun- 
tenance.” “Here his longing hopes were ful- 
filled for he heard the words of supreme wis- 


His Service 
to the State 


tant descendants of the great 


cent to the abodes of bliss. a 
his influence never failed toshow forththe 


dom.” As the Master returned o once from 


admirer, whose name was Bright Jeu e 


One of the fairy group, she was of the royal oe 


descendants who dwelt in the dove-forest of 
Kerim. Her one desire was to follow the — 
Master and so to attain to the spivitual heights — 
of the Buddha... Among gifts that she gave — 


him was the Suknan Temple to be held as a 


master 


perpetual memorial. 

In regard to his death Mr. Choi writes, “His 
departure from earth was like the fairy’s as- 
In life, in death, 


graces of religion. There was no limit to his — 3 


wisdom and perfect was his spiritual under- __ 


standing.” 


A thousand years is along stretch of time a 


and yet today whether to a listening world, 


The Days of 


King Alfred “Of the pheasant booming by, 


these stones speak out with ac- — 


-cents unimpaired the high praises of the great 7 
Religion was indeed one of = 
Literature, : 


masters of Silla. 
the heart treasures of the state. 
ceremony, poetry, music, likewise. When 
Alfred was spelling out his first lessons before 
Osbirga his mother and leaving his_ unlettered 
brothers far behind, Silla was writing with 
master hand essays that today arethe wonder 
and admiration of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
other great schools of the West. Could these 
have but seen her literati construe a piece of — 
complex Confucian Chinese so as to bring out 
clearly the thought they would have unbared 
their heads in reverence most profound. But 
Oxford and Cambridge were not yet dreamed 
of, no not for four hundred years still to come. — 
As Silla paid her tribute to Tang: beautiful 
furs, rolls of grass cloth, silken fabrics, inlaid 
boxes, mats in dragon pattern, 
nothing pleased the Chinaman 
more than Korean paper. Here are some 
notes that I gather from the Hai-tong Yuk- 
sa e3RER) “Korean paper is of superior 
quality, very white, tough and smooth. Our 
Chinese paper has been but poorly developed, 


Korean Paper 
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to the silent hills, or to the echo — = 


and so we have had to depend on other 
countries for our supply, especially on 
Korea. In the poems of the Tang Kingdom 
we find many references to Korean paper. 
It was even then (618-905 <A. D..) reckoned 
the best of all. A thousand years before 
the first patent was taken out in England 
for its manufacture, 1665 A. D., it was 
known to Korea and such high skill de- 
veloped in its manufacture that it won the ad- 
miration of the great kingdom of the Tangs. 
We are informed that in the imperial archives 
the finest models of penmanship, the noted 
writings of kings and princes, masterpieces of 
_ Han, the Three Kingdoms (220 A. pD.), the Six 
States (489 A. D.), the Soo Kingdom (600 A.D.) 
and the Tangs were all preserved on Korean 
‘paper. 
’ The Chinaman, always a curious individual, 
in his astonishment over this paper’s excellent 
quality, undertook to make a 
microscopic examination and see 
ee what it was made of. His wis- 
dom decided that it was made as silk from the 
-__- ¢ocoon and he called it kyun-7i (cocoon paper) 
: which name it still bears though the idea back 
of it has long since been exploded. It is in- 
teresting to think that Korea was able to be- 
fool the Chinaman for five hundred years in 
something that his hands could handle and his 
eyes could see. We are doubtless safe in say- 
ing that no other people in the world have 
ever done it before or since. 

‘The great Emperor, Kangheui, who seems to 
have.discovered the mistake, says, “In days 
gone by we were told that Korean paper was 
made of the silk of the cocoon but now .we 
find that we were mistaken and that it is made 
of the bark of the paper mulberry. The skill 
with which it is manufactured surely surpasses 
everything. I tried a piece of it by fire and dis- 
covered that it was the bark of a tree and not 
silk thread. Inquiring of the Korean envoy as 
to how they made it, he told me that it is made 
of the bark of the Tak Tree (Broussonettia 
Kazinokt) the white part of the bark alone 
being used. Tough, smooth and soft, it glistens 


The Chinaman 
_ Mystifical 


XP Fed CeO 
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as though made of the finest windings of the a 


silk-worm. 


As paper is the special aceompaniment of 


the scholar I take this occasion to tell how 
long Korea has had its gentle service at her 
disposal. When the mulberry failed, Koreans 
found a good substitute in old mats and oat 
straw. Paper she has had from the earliest 
time. 


As a return for the beautiful paper sent to 
Tang, Tang responds by sending the seeds of 
the tea plant to Korea. She had talked 
of tea and used it since the days of 
Queen Suntuk (632-647 A. D.) but had never 
grown tea herself. Now in this year 828 A. D. 
she begins to cultivate it in the Chiri Moun- 
tains. The question is frequently asked, ‘“Why 
does Korea drink no tea today when Japan 
and China are so devoted to its culture, and 
to the rites and ceremonies that attend it?” 
There is no answer that I know of. For five 
hundred years she drank it and then gave it 
up. She had tried it and refused it three hun- 
dred years before we knew that tea existed. 
One feels quite a shock of surprise to think 
that Queen Elizabeth, with all her graces of 
soul, never enjoyed afternoon tea. Tea came 
to England too late for her day but just in time 
tn brace up the nerves of Oliver Cromwell for 
his rough task. From 800 to 1400 A. D. Korea 
rejoiced in its sweet fragrance. Su Keung 
(#%), a Chinaman, envoy of the Songs who 
came in 1124 A. D. and wrote a book called the 
Koryu Tokyung (Bee), Korean Pictures, 
says, “The tea of Korea has a slightly bitter 
and astringent taste, disagreeable to a China- 
man. 
addicted to tea drinking and makes many 
varieties of beautiful teapots. Her teacups are 
decorated with gold and flowers. There are 
black teacups, too, and small pots of blue col- 
oured ware. On occasions of entertainment 
they provide tea and as they bring it into the 
room they walk very sive and wii ‘‘Tea, 
please.’ ” 


_ Choi Chi-wun, who writes about the swal- 


~ 
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Of late, however, she has become quite 


; low, writes also about tea. ‘Today a gift of 
tea comes to me from the gen- 
eral of the forces by the hand 
- of one of his trusty aides. How deep my ap- 
 preciation! Tea was first grown in Chok 
_ (4%) and brought to great excellence of cul- 
ture. It was one of the rareties in the gardens 
of the Soo Kingdom (589-618 a. D.) The 
practice of picking the leaves began then, and 
_ its clear and grateful flavours.from that time | 
_ were known. Its specially fine qualities are 
manifest when its leaves are steeped in a 
golden kettle. The fragrance of its brew as- 
cends from the white goblets into which it is 
poured. If it were not to the quiet abode of 
the genii thatI am invited to make my re- 
spectful obeisance, or to those high angels 
whose wings have grown, how could ever such 
a gift of the gods come to a common man like 
me. Ineed not now a sight of the plum 
forest to quench my a nor any day lilies 
to drive away my care.’ 
Korea, with her great priesthood, her devo- 
tion to China, her high literary excellence, 
dots all her pages of history with 
stories that turn on religion, es- 
pecially filial piety. Under the date 835 A. D. 
I find the following: ‘Son Soon was a man 
of Moryang. Most sincere and upright was 
he by nature and when his father died he and 
his wife went out as servants and so fed and 
clothed his widowed mother. Soon had a son 
of evil nature who madea habit of stealing 
his grandmother’s dinner. Greatly disturbed 
by this Soon said, ‘We can easily get another 
son but not another mother, I propose that we 
do away with him; so he took the boy on his 
back and went to the hills. There he dug the 


_ Its History | 


Filial Piety 


- ground to bury his evil offspring out of sight. 
But in the digging he came ona wonderful 
stone bell. 


His wife exclaimed ‘This marvel- 
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lous thing nen you bays found just in the ick 
of time will-save my child. He shall not d 
Thus they returned home. The bell was hung — 
up and struck. Its wide encircling vibrations > 
took in the whole city. The King hearing the : 
sound thereof inquired and the story was told. 
Said he ‘In ancient days Kwak Ku intended - 
burying his son when God gave to hima golden 
bowl that he dug up. Here too, Son Soon 
would bury his son and astone bell appears. — 
These are similar marvellous happenings.’ So. 
he gave him a pOvee and each year fifty bags 
of rice.’ 
Here is a word that shows how the ee 
Woman existed at that distant date as well 
as now. Choi Chi-wun writes: 
“This was written for Hu Kyung 
on the occasion of his wife Yoo-- 
si’s desire to take the field and offer her faith- 
ful services as asoldier. I was greatly im- 
pressed by it and have failed to find words for 
all I desired to say by way of:appreciation. In. 
the History of Later Wi we read of a General 
Yang who was given the name of Great. Eyes. 
His military talents were of the first order. A 
master he was of the confusions of the battle- 
field. He had a wife called Pansi who wasa_ 
practised rider and a great shot with the bow. 
When her husband was called ;upon to attack, 
advance, retreat, or pitch camp, she too was © ; 
on hand, dressed in uniform, keeping pace 
with his rough life and hard riding. She 
sat also with him in his tent, a companion of 
his aides and officers, and laughed and talked _ 
with the greatest freedom. Great Eyes used 
to say concerning his wife, ‘She is General 
Pan sure enough.’ I had known of Yoosi for 
a long time but had never before been so im- 
pressed with the excellence of her behaviour 
asIlamnow. This lady who today marches 
with us I shall call General Yoo.” 


The New 
Woman 


The City of Chungju 


ae By F. S. 


_ & THOUSAND YEARS ago Chungju was 
i one of the largest Buddhist centers of 
_ Korea and today we find stone Buddhas 


and pagodas dotting the plains and hills of the 


-neightcrhood—but little else. A famous stone 
bridge, built of blocks of granite about twelve 
feet long, led to the monastery on an island 
; that is now the city. One of the very few iron 


s mast monuments of Korea still stands in the 


town. Four hundred years ago, when the 
walls were built, Chungju was made a mili- 


ie tary center. The walls were so well defended 


against the Japanese by Cho Chung Pong, 
sabout 1598 A. D., that a large tablet still stands 
commemorating the event. 

Sixty years ago this was one of the most 
notorious centers of Catholic persecutions, 

-many of the victims having been imprisoned 
in the circular stone wall that still stood when 
this station was opened. They were tortured, 
tried and sentenced in the police office and be- 
headed within a stone’s throw of our church 
door, on the sands of the stream. Our tem- 

- porary Bible Institute foundations were built 
of the stones of the jail wall. Our church and 
school now stand on that police office site. 
The “torture office” still stands and is our par- 

-sonage. Ifa personal word is ailowable, in 
the very year of these dreadful persecutions a 
baby was born in far off America who, in 
1904, was to buy these sites, sanctified by the 
blood of the saints, and dedicate them to the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

These victims were from among the best 
families in the province, among them being 
delicate girls who were imprisoned apart in a 
house now used asa colporteur’s residence. 
When the police offered them their lives if 
they would renounce Christ, they replied: 
“Tomorrow the flowers will bloom,” meaning 
meaning that their blood would flow. Such 
are the stories the Koreans still remember. 
A bright faced old lady tells us she was one 
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of the girls who escaped death, through being 
hidden by a neighbor. We preserve the stone 
lintel of the jail door, under which they went 
went forth to death, as a door-step to one of 
our houses. Pray that the better classes in 
these provinces: may still be ready to offer 
themselves to live or die for Christ. 

The Presbyterians, having division of ter- 
ritory with the Baptists, could not enter this 
territory till 1901 when the Baptists with- 
drew. Inthe meantime the Methodists, not 


having such an arrangement, had started a 


church in Chungju. The Methodists chose 
Kongju as their station site and as the Presby- 
terian work developed mainly around and in 
Chungju, that mission also occupied it asa 
station in 1905. Through division of territory 
the Methodists withdrew later on from this 


part of the field and we also did from the © 


southern provinces. ; 

In the meantime the provincial government 
offices have been moved to this central posi- 
tion, a full guage railroad runs through the 
town and on to the north. The walls have 
been converted into streets and other streets 
have been opened. Thousands of trees planted 
by the Government to beautify the city and the 
roads from ten to fifty miles out. The river has 
been straightened, two excellent concrete 
bridges built, good school buildings have been 
provided, a post office, banks, and a modern 
jail have been constructed. A gravity water 
system and electric lights have been installed 
and anew city is growing up onatwo mile 
plain north of the old city. A large artificial 
lake irrigates the rice fields of the schools, 
insuring good crops. The present population 
is 5,473 Koreans and 3,115 Japanese, many 
Koreans living in large villages just outside 
the city limits. 

The Christian work has grown, too, in these 
twenty or more years till we have a congre- 
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gation of about four hundred ina building | 
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iba seats eight hundred on occasion. The 
Koreans paid about three-fourths of this exe 
: pense. A two storied school building by the 
church can seat 200 pupils and now accom- 
_modates 130. The Koreans paid one half.of 
- the price of this building, and two-thirds the 
_ upkeep of the school. Sixty-one churches and 
| groups have been built up in all directions 
: _ from the Station attended by 1,971 worship- 
- pers and with a baptized membership of 1,177. 
_ The work has been slow because, through 
division with the Baptists, we started about 
ten years behind most of the other fields and 
missed the tidal wave that launched many of 
the largest churches in Korea. Also because 
the population is like a pie with upper and 
lower crust but no fruit, landlords (often ..ab- 
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_A Bible Woman in Korea 
a ae Ba 


| da ACOUNT of her life was given me by 


a Bible woman several years ago, I 


have arranged the material but the ac- 
- count is as nearly verbatim as I can make it. 
We were walking some three or four miles to 
another village to visit the homes there and I 
‘asked her what influenced her to become a 

- Christian. 

“When I was a more child my father went 
to a nearby village on business and on his _re- 
turn the following conversation took place be- 

- tween him and my mother. 

‘Well, the little girl is engaged.” 

‘Engaged! Why what do you mean ? 

jg only a child.” 

“Yes, I know but while I was away they 
gave me wine to drink and when I didn’t 
know what I was doing I signed a paper en- 
gaging her, so what canI do? I’ve signed 

my name to the paper so there’s nothing to do 
but keep the contract.” 
ee “Oh! Why did you drink wine and do this 
dreadful deed 2” 


She 
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sent) and poor tennants or farmhands. but 
very few of the solid, independent, ag es: 
sive, middle class folk that build up the 
churches in other provinces. gee 
The Duncan Hospital and two disseusaae 
are conducted by the foreign nurse, two | 
rean physicians and Korean nurses, and we 
are hoping to have a foreign physician soon to 
take charge of them. The hospital and city 
dispensary are both of well built brick con- 
struction. We have also four brick residences 
and a temporary Bible Institute plant. The — 
station site is an unusually well located one, 
on aridge near the city, and is a Zion to 
which the North Choong Chung Province 
tribes come up to worship and feast on the: 
Living Word. 


Pages 
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But my mother’s grief availed nothing and 
after a short while I was sent to my father-in- 
law’s. My husband’s people were poorer — 
than mine and many hard experiences were — 
awaiting me. My mother-in-law was cruel to 
me from the start but my father-in-law was _ 
kind. é 

Before very long my father’s family came to _ 
seeme. They were moving toadistant vil- — 
lage. I followed them, weeping and pleading — 
with them to take me along, butmyfather 
said that could not be,I must returntomy 
father-in-law’s. With heavy heart I retraced 
my steps. I never saw any of my people 
again. Before long the news reached me that. 
they had all died at one time of cholera. 

Some years later my parents-in-law died. 
My husband and I tried various ways of mak- 
ing our living. We fished and went from 
place to place selling our catch. We sold dyes 
awhile. Finally times were so hard that we 
resorted to selling wine. 

When our oldest son grew to be a sok 
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sized - we began looking for a wife for him 
nd secured a girl who had studied a while at 
one of the Mission Schools. Soon after we 
brought the girl to our house we sent our son 
- away tostudy. His course was to cover three 
_ years and such was our poverty we hired the 
_ daughter-in-law out as servant toa rich man 
3 for a three years’ term of service. She stayed 
a while but finally ran off and came back to 
our house, saying she wasn’t going to work 
any longer as servant‘at an unbeliever’s, and 
what was more she was going back to her 
own home if some one at our house didn’t be- 
Buieve with her. This caused consternation 
and our son was sent for. He listened to her 
_ story and then said he’d believe with her if 

she wanted him to. (He is a preacher now). 
_ Together they prayed for the rest of us and I 
was the next to decide to become a Christian. 
_ Atthat time we had some meat hung up asa 
_ gacrifice to evil spirits. It is believed that if 
ie: anyone eats this meat it will kill him. I told 
me my family I was going to find out once for all 
whether there was anything in devil worship 
or not: I was going to eat that meat and see 
whether it killed me, so I ate it every bit and 
was not at all sick. I became a sincere be- 
Be liever at once and began to pray for my hus- 
= band and to get all the other Christians I 
knew todoso. As a result in about a week 


a he also decided to become a Christian. 
‘ We sent our ‘son and daughter-in-law to 
When the idea of 


ee study in Christian schools. 


other might be blessed. 
with Mr. Anderson). 


(See picture page. 
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sending our daughter-in-law away to schoatee 


was first suggested to us we had no intention | 


of doing so, for a daughter-in-law is servant 


for her husband’s family, but the teachings of | 


Christ conquered and we let her go. 

Soon after I pecame a Christian I decided to 
sell Bibles. I would prepare enough for my 
husband’s dinner at breakfast and leave it on 
the table for him, take my books and start out 
walking over the mountains. At the end of 
the first week my husband said, “Look here, 
how many books have you sold ?”’ To which 
I replied, ‘“‘None, but it gives mea chance to 
preach.”’ 
lieve ?’ was his next question. ‘‘No one,” 
I replied, “but they are going to believe and 
I’m going to sell all my books,” Nothing 
daunted I cantinued until everv book was sold. 
Another lot of books was ordered and sold, 
and still others. During this time quite a 
number decided to believe on Christ. 

I was getting pretty old now, but the mis- 
sionaries thought I ought to attend the Bible 
School so I did so. It was hard for me to 
learn but the Lord helped me wonderfully and 
I was graduated after I was sixty ede old. 
I have been a Bible-woman ever since.” 

There her story ends for the present ; I was 
present when she received her diploma. As 
soon as she received it she dropped on her 
knees to thank the Lord, for she said it was 
through His strength she had received it. 


A Modern Sacrifice. 


The Leper Hospitals are the only refuge of the homeless lepers of Korea. 
of the Australian Presbyterian Mission tells of a poor leper woman who earnestly begged for admis- 
sion te the Leper Hospital at Fusanchin in spite of the fact that there was no room and no further 
funds, so she had to be refused. A man inmate standing by was so impressed by her sorrowful appeal 
that he said ‘‘Let me go out to beggary again and this woman can take my place.”’ 
cepted and this self-sacrificing Christian leper went forth again to beggary and suffering so that an- 
The woman stands under the tree and the man is talking 


Rev. Geo. Anderson 


The offer was ac- 
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“How many have decided to be- 
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to er LAG INI LABEL AL PACD ARRAN ABA PLO Sage Ho 


“HE RELATIVE importance of any work, 
to be perfectly honest, is not to be 
judged by its popularity, whether or not 
it is ‘the vogue’, nor by the amount of pleasure 
or discomfort it involves, however this may 
becloud our thinking and warp our judgement. 
It is not to be prejudiced by personal prefer- 
“ences, nor obscured by apparent substitutes 

“Just as good’’. 

Nor is the question “Is it necessary ?”’— 
meaning must I do it or isthere some way out? 
The fact that churches exist with native 
‘pastors, and that, theoretically each group is 
being supplied with Sunday services by a 
helper at least once a month, or oftener, 
whereas ten years ago the helper could not 
get around more than once in several months 
because of the scrcity of native workers. This 
fact, on the surface, might argue that the mis- 
sionary could retire from the field, and leave 
it to them—leave that firing line for the more 
comfortable ‘headquarters’. 

It is not a question of how little: we can do 
before our responsibility ends, but, granting 
our desire is really for the evangelisation of 
the territory entrusted to us, the bringing of 
Christ to.the people for whom we have given 
our lives, the hastening of His Kingdom by 
- fulfilling the condition He set, of preaching 
the Gospel to every creature. Is itinerat- 
ing as important, and as profitable a way to 
spend the missionary’s energy and efforts as it 
was ten years ago? 

It is not a question of any one individual’s 
physical fitness for the task that needs to 
be done, nor of the prestige gained or lost 
by whole-hearted attention to this phase 
of the work; not even a question of the 
insistence of native churches or their welcome 
(of Paul in Asia). The train despatcher is 
‘not occupying as prominent a place as the 
General Passengér Agent, but upon the faith- 


ls Country Itinerating as fie as it was ; 
| Ten Years Agole. « ao = 


oe 


‘fulness of the former literally the ives yf 


thousands depend, whereas the latter r 
conceivably leave his post and a subst 
carry on his work without affecting apr 
ably the efficiency of the transportation giv 
either in safety or in quality. The 
despatcher is as important today ash 
ten years ago. Is the missionary itinerato 

The real criterion of importance is that one — 
demanded by Jesus, himself, i.e. relativenc : 
“By their fruits ye shall know’’. 3 

In discussing methods, as well as the messagt 
of Christianity, the promises assumed are ‘old 
fogey’ enough to go back to original sources’, 
i.e:—“The disciple is not above his master, 
nor the servant above his lord”. Our au- 
thority for imposing ourselves on an alien peo 
ple is none other than the authority which sen 
the disciples from village to village (Mt. 10:1,7, 
8) or the example set by our Lord (Mt. 11:1), 
or more especially the example of our model 
missionaries in the technical sense of the word — 

(Act. 13:3-5, 15:36,40,41) “And after some days e 
Paul said unto Barnabas, ‘Let us go again and — 
visit the brethren in every city where we have — 
preached the Word of the Lord, and see how 
‘they do. And Paul chose Silas and departed, 
being recommended by brethren unto the 
grace of God, and he went through Syria and 
Cilicia, confirming the churches.”’ 

This, I take it, is true itinerating. Is it 
more or less important now than then? One ~ 
-knows the forces of evil are more awake and 
active than ina sin-sleeping consciousness of 
ten years ago. There is more in new Korea, 
or in any modern civilization to tempt Chris- 
tians than there has ever been, more to wean 
sinners from the Gospel (then the church was. 
the only place to go). 

There are more weak groups in existence 
pastorless, or with helpers who are less fit to — 
meet the intellectual opposition, and average 
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-jntelligence of heir constituency than was true 
ten years ago. There are actually more souls 
_ to save, by an increasing population; there is 
more confusion in the Gospel message 
preached the trumpets are not all sounding 
with the same clear consonant ring now as 
then. Is the native leader more able to cope 
with this situation than the missionary, or if 
so, can he do it better alone, or with coopera- 
- tion? The questions once fairly stated seem 
to answer themselves, but, let us be scientific, 
rather than acadomic, and test the results. 
‘Here you must pardon the record of one ex- 
perimenter in his own field which, however, is 
what you do for the medical scientist. 
: 1. Ten years ago a visit with Mr. Preston 
to Sin Whang Li witnessed some 200 or 300 
Christians from four groups gathered for 
baptism and communion, and for the first 
time, I baptised 30 men and women into the 
church. This spring, representatives of 7 
churches met for Bible study and evangelism 
7 days at Sinhung, on a distant island in my 
field, only 50 of whom took communion, but two 
or three hundred gathered each night to hear 
a gospel sermon, of whom at least one-third 
2 were non-Christian. Fifty received certific- 
ates for 7 days study, and out of these groups, 
during the year 35 were baptised by the na- 
tive pastor, but the point is, the latter gather- 
= ing, of longer duration was made _ possible 
x largely because of the presence of a mission- 
ary evangelist and a missionary lady evange- 
__ jist for most of the time, though all arrange- 
ments were made by the native pastor. 
2. Ten years ago I found myself dragging a 
weary body anda muddy bike across paddy 
fields through the dark to a little dingy build- 
ing that was called the church at Tongmak, 
and the little group that gathered there was 
largely scattered by the tirade of a drunken 
father. This spring I rode with my load in a 
‘Lizzie’ to the county seat three miles 
over the mountain from the above place, and 
walked over the pass in the rain to baptise 
the old father. For several years the group 
has met so badly the helper that has hardly 
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you, and God’s lost sheep’. Hesaid: “Is 
God’s love like that, to save such a one as I’! 
3. Ten years ago Mr. Preston and I rode 
wheels to Muman (60 li) and examined 4 for 
baptism, though our bodies were so weary we 
could scarce keep awake. 


last year.a native pastor baptised 17 in an- 
other group. Meantime, I visited three groups 
on Sunday, including house to house personal 
work, and was able to resucitate a little group 
(new), which the near-by church helper was 
about to abandon, and came home not too tired 
thanks to modern travel conveniences. 

4. Ten years ago, 13 county districts had 
no church, this year only five were not 
churches, and each of these five had evange- 
listic meetings this spring, but the missionary 
had to personally assist in three.of the meet- 
ings in new territory. Ten years ago it re- 
quired his presence two of the three nights, 
now one of the three is sufficient, but is that 
unimportant ? 

5. Ten years ago a tent meeting drew 1,000 
hearers for three nights, but it took five years 
to develop a group there for regular worship. 
Last fall the missionary found his way ten li off 
the auto road in the dark and hastily gathered 
60 men in a private yard for an hour, shivering 
cold, onstraw mats. The next night native 
helpers followed, with several bundred pre- 
sent, and a church building was erected and a 
group organized within six months ! 


6. Ten years ago tent meetings were held — 


in the larger centers, near public roads, this 
spring a boat trip over dangerous waters, and 


with uncertain “equilibrium”? when every wave 


seemed to threaten certain capsizing, and we 
knew, humanly speaking, that our lives de- 
pended on the sure guiding of the rudder to 
face the waves aright. One inch in the wrong 
direction would have was hedus under; the old 
boatman said ‘Now remember you are Chris- 
tians and don’t be afraid; keep steady and we’ll 


considered it worth his while to walk the hard 
pass, and when I arrived the old man said 
“What did you come for?’’ I replied, “To save 


This year a native 
pastor baptised 12 in a neighboring group, and 
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get there”. We did not get to the port we 
planned, but to a larger center, where, waiting 
forthe tide, we discovered three men anxious 
_ to begin worship, who promised to take the 
_ Christian newspaper, and use its “sermon” to 
_ conduct their own worship! As a result the 
nearest land group, just a year old, has under- 
_ taken to supply this point twice a month and 
group another in a most inaccessible point, 


which, apparently would never have been 


touched but for the persistent push of a 
_ Spirit driven itinerator. We cannot expect 
ten year old native Christian leadersno, nor 
twenty year leaders, to have the inner “urge”’ 
which has come as our inheritance through 
centuries of Christian character and ex- 
perience. 
The same thing is true of native pastors. 
They may be able to preach better, and to 
understand their people better than we, but 
they get discouraged, their people soon Jose 
reverence and réspect for them, or fail to sup- 
- port them, and they need a “boost” such as 
even one day each spring and fall to their 
groups can give—provided an optimistic faith 
prepares the way. Such a visit, including 
house to house visiting in one pastor’s church, 

_ unearthed a secret plot to get rid of the pastor 
because (they dare not acknowledge to them- 
selves) he had disciplined the son of a wealthy 
deacon, and another beloved ‘“‘son” of the 
congregation. As a result of this ‘pastoral 
visiting in the pastor’s field, the plot was 
stopped, the deacon renewed his pledge and 

_ the beloved “‘son’’ with several others pledged 
- his household to a tithe of all they ate, as well 
as of all they earned! Ten years ago itinerat- 


This precious Book calls for our imitation, 

This noble Book deserves our adoration ; 

Its precious truth provides us daily food, 

Its plenty stores us with what’s rich and good. 
_ Its pleasing sweetness gratifies the taste, 


IS COUNTRY ITINERATING AS IMPORTANT AS IT WAS TEN YEARS AGO? 
now to sustain a faithfuleou rageous pas 


_class room, out of touch with the heart-aches, ie 


-while a new Christian was locked in his room | = 


Lhe Book of God 


ing was important, but was it more so th 


Let us, like Paul, go ‘‘see how they do” and we 
shall see more to be done than even in the 


ofttimes. . ‘ 
Ten years ago eleven groups were give 
an average of 4 or 5 days each spring and 
fall, now the groups number 29 plus a half 
dozen prayer meeting points or preaching 
centers. One or two days is as much as any 
group can be given by the missionary, is that 
too much, and must it be withdrawn while the _ 
congregation grows in its spiritual needs, and _ 
the constituency grows in intellectual sceptic- 
ism, and the helpers grow in temptation to he = 
busy about their own finances? Is there not 
danger that the sheep perish while the shep- — 
herds enjoy following their bent in the im- — 
portant, but after all indirect work of Bible 
class training, which can be done in months _ 
when country itinerating is least practicable, 
Ten years ago a visit to Tai Se Myun was 
met by such an unfriendly reception that _ 
the missionary had to sleep under the trees, | 


by a persecuting father. Two months ago, at 
the end of a Sabbath day, visiting two other 
churches, the missionary accompanied a — 
native pastor to the same place and after dark 
gathered practically every man in the village 
for a two hours’ interested meeting, at which 
a number of earnest hands were raised, and 
back-sliders reclaimed. Is such work unim- 
portant? Is any work more important ? 

“This is the way the Master trod, shall not 
the servant tread it still ?’’ 


Its profit fills us without fear of waste ; 

Its shadow shelters from extremes of heat, 
Encircling the heart, its choicest cabinet. 
This tender plant, how can we then abuse it, 
This eye-salve, healing all of those who use tt. 
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4 be REV. FLOYD Eli Mowlton, A. B., 


A. M. of the present, and probable D.D- 
of the not far distant future, is home in 


America on furlough. After a strenuous 
“seven years of service as a Presbyterian 


missionary in Pyengyang, Korea, he has 
taken his wife and three children, and 13 


trunks and 17 small pieces of miscellaneous 
baggage, has crossed the briny deep, and 
gone back to the land of icecream sodas 
and radio and cross-word puzzles. 


Dur- 
ing the year of furlough Mr. Mowlton will be 


engaged in the arduous task of resting his body 


and soul, visiting all his relatives, making ad- 


‘dresses in many churches, drinking in new 
knowledge at the post-graduate fountains of 


some great university, learning the latest 
American slang from his little nephew Willis, 
and trying, sometimes with great difficulty, to 


‘adapt himself again to the ever changing cus- 


toms and new ways of his dear old homeland 
from which, after his many years of residence 


abroad, he has become almost an alien anda 


misfit. 

And so we find Mr. Mowlton today enjoying 
the first week of his furlo amid the eterna 
sunshine of the great and glorious southwest. 
On this Sunday morning he and his family are 
the guests of the First Presbyterian Church of 
the city of Glenhurst in Southern California. 
Mr. Mowlton sits with the pastor on the plat- 
form. Down in one of the front seats we have 
no trouble in locating Mrs. Mowlton, with 
little David and Bobby and Lucy, faces all 
radiant with the thought that this morning 
their “Dad”’ is going to tell the big congrega- 
tion all about the missionary work that they 
love so much “back home” there in dear old 
Korea. What a happy family these Mowltons 
are this Sunday morning! How glorious it is 
to be worshipping in a great American church 
again. «The quiet and restful atmosphere of 
this House of God brings peace to their souls. 


Mr, Mowlton puts Puenp vane on the Map. 


C. i. PHILLIPS 


At the first strains of the big pipe organ these 
missionaries are thrilled and inspired, and~ 


suddenly they realize that the one big thing 


that they have been missing most during the 


past seven years in a foreign land is the music 


of the home church pipe organ, which helps — 
so much to put one’s soul into worshipful har- — 


mony with God. 


As the morning worship continues, the Glen- f 


hurst pastor introduces Mr. Mowlton and an- 
nounces that he is to speak on the subject, 


“The Work in Pyengyang, Korea.’’ Mr. Mowl- © 
ton does not appear to be particularly dis-— 
turbed about the limitations of the theme, but — 
a hasty glance at the church clock seems to — 


indicate that he is disturbed by the thought — 


that he has only a puny little half-hour to — 
bring before the great congregation such a 
broad and expansive subject as has been as- — 


signed to him. Why, in this short time he 


can hardly get the thing wound up, let alone — 
make it strike twelve in the ears of this fine 3 


congregation ! 
a hall down on Main Street and talk for half 
a day about what is going on in Pyeng- 
yang, Korea, than it will be this morning in 
30 minutes to help these men and women and 


boys and girls of Glenhurst to get a picture of — 
the work of the biggest Presbyterian mission — 


station in the world. 


Mr. Mowlton almost shudders at the thought — 


of his task. Vividly can he see and hear the 
venerable Prexy Patton back at Princeton tell- 


ing the boys that any old preacher can ramble — 
along easily for an hour and a half, but that — 


it takes a lot of preparation to be able to say 
anything in 30 minutes. 


It would be far easier to hire — 
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And as he looks at — 


his audience this morning the thought flashes ; 
through Mr. Mowlton’s mind that it would — 


have been a good thing if yesterday, instead — 


of taking his two boys to see their first big — 


baseball game down at Ocean Park, he had — 
stayed home and prepared more thoroughly — 
192 ; 


for Shia golden opportunity—the maiden 
‘ speech of his furlo. 

Mr. Mowlton begins to speak :—Fellow lab- 

a -orers together with God in the greatest work 

“in the world, our object in these few moments 

‘isto help you get acquainted with Pyeng- 

yang, Korea. Weare going to assume that 


_ while many of you have a good general idea of 


. _ the great work and extent of the modern mis- 
_sionary enterprise, and while you follow the 

2 missionary movement of the Christian church 
as a whole, and keep in touch with the work 
of our Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
‘which has charge of over 1,600 missionaries in 
25 Missions and in 159 stations, it is quite 
natural that most of you do not know much 
about the work of any one particular station. 
Assuming this we will now talk about four 
things: 

Where Pyengyang is. 

Who lives in Pyengyang. 

What is going on in Pyengyang. 

What Pyengyang needs. 

“Where Pyengyang is.—We have reason to 
"suspect that many people do not know just 
where Pyengyang, Korea, is. We have been in 
America on furlough just five days and during 
that time we have had to make tactful and 

clarifying answers to just five vague questions. 
A hotel clerk in Frisco asked us, ‘How do you 
like it down there in Pyengyang ?” A dear old 
auntie in Oakland asked us, “Is it very cold 
up there in Pyengyang? A little girl in 
Perkley asked us, ‘‘What kind of a house do 
you live in back there in Pyengyang?” A 
freshman in Leland Stanford asked us, “Is 

-Pyengyang the capital of Siam or is it in 
China?” A garage man in Fresno asked us, 
‘Tg the road all paved from here to Pyeng 
yang now ?” 

Now before we begin to talk about Pyeng- 
yang, let’s get straight with the compass and 
the map. The Empire of Japan is on the 
western edge of the Pacific Ocean. Included 
in the domains of the Mikado is the Peninsula 
of Korea which points from the mainland of 

_ Asia toward the Islands of Japan, And in the 


MR. MOWLTOM PUTS PYENGYANG ON THE MAP 


north central a of this peniusuln: forty ae 


from the Yellow Sea and on the tide waters of 


the great Tai Tong River is the ancient city of 
Pyengyang, which means ‘‘Peaceful Place.’’ 


Friends, I will tell you a family secret. — It ae 
is little wonder that many of you have not as_ 


yet in the album of your mental concept a 


photograph of Pyengyang, for until onlyafew 
years ago in the Publicity Department of the 


Board of Foreign Missions, information was 
frequently handed out to prospective travel- 
lers to the mission field that anyone wishing 
to go to Pyengyang should leave early in the 


summer, for after the Tai Tong River froze in — 
-November.it wasn’t very easy to get to this 


mission station! But the fact is Pyengyang 
is not an isolated station. Occasionally in the 
summer a big flood comes along and holds 
traffic up for a day or so, but Pyengyang is not 
like the proverbial Manchuria, it does not get 
“sewed up for the winter.” It is on the open 


line of travel around the globe, on that great — 


road of steel and steam that keeps Tokyo 
in touch with Berlin, 
And from our mission compound we daily 
watch the express trains go by, in the 
comfortable Pullman coaches of which are 
seated those fortunate folks of the five con- 


‘tinents who are on their way to see the 


whole world. They frequently stop off and 
see US. 


We may know little about the radio in 
Pyengyang, and we may get our daily newsa 
little later than you do, but we do have the 
unique privilege of entertaining as our guests 
the travellers of the world. Almost daily do 
we havein our mission community a guest 
who is seeing “the whole works.” We meet a 
fellow countryman who has just met the King 
of ‘Siam, we shake hands with Mr. Brown of 
Chicago, who has just been shaking hands 
with the famous Ghandi of India ; we sit down: 
and have a personal chat with our stopover 
friend from Philadelphia, who has just been 
sitting down with the Sirdar of Egypt. Today 
our guest may be the Ambassador of France, 
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Paris and London, 


= tomorrow he is more likely to the Ex-Governor 


of Kansas. 


=o Ves; Pyengyang, or Heijo as tive Japanese 
~ call it, is on the beaten path which those have 


made in this twentieth century, who are going 


up and down and to and fro, on the whole 
earth. Even those who travel in the air, the 
human migrants from far off nations in Europe 
and South America, find the extensive avia- 
tion field in Pyengyang a good landing place 
in their patient attempts to fly around the 
globe. 

_ Dear friends, get acquainted with Pyeng- 
yang ! It is not in the vague ‘‘back there” or 
somewhere in the “up there,” but it is in the 
~ “right out here” of the world, an ancient old 
- burg that was on the map when Solomon 
served luncheon to the Queen of Sheba, yet 
today fast becoming a new and prominent city 
in a new world. 

- Who lives in P enebina: ice on the 
street cars and walking on the streets of this 
newly awakened city, you will daily find the 
greater part of the population of 100,000 souls 
who have made Pyengyang what it is. In the 
course of a day you will notice that you are 
meeting on these streets four different kinds 
of people. We will name them in the order 
of their numbers. Of course the Koreans 
come first. Pyengyang is still their city. In 
round numbers there are ninety thousand Ko- 
reans in the city. Weare going to tell more 
about them later. Then you will find at least 
ten thousand Japanese. They are largely en- 
gaged in merchandize, in teaching, and in the 
government offices of the city and province. 
Many of these Japanese men and women whom 
we have had a chance to meet, we have found 
to be very agreeable persons, some have 
studied abroad. Others are graduates of 
universities in Japan. During our years of 
residence in Pyengyang, we have pleasant 
memories of entertaining in our home the 


principals of schools, the Japanese governor . 


and mayor and other representatives of the 
official class, and the present harmonious and 
cordial relations between the administrators 
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of the government and the missionaries: is — 
worthy of thankful mention. Then there ar ek 
about a thousand Chinese. “e 
Pyengyang could not keep house without — 
her Chinaman. Here we find him ashrewd | 
merchant helping to clothe the city, ora thrifty 
gardener who feeds the people, and, most 
indispensable of all, as efficient bricklayer. 
New buildings of stone and brick in all parts of © 
the city stand as monuments of the tireless 
energy of the Chinese mason whose working — 
hours begin at the first peep of day and go 
down in the dark of the summer evenings. . 
Last of all comes the foreign missionary 
community, Methodist and Presbyterian. Since ~ 
the summer of 1890, when Rev. S. A. Moffett 
of our church first came to Pyengyang, you — 
Presbyterians of America have been sending — 
your personal representatives to this ancient : 
city of Korea, until now you have established — 
the largest Presbyterian mission station of the 
world, with a force of about fifty men and 
women,-and a property that covers about 100 
acres. Compared with the rest of the popula- 
tion, the foreign missionary community is very 
small, but we dare say that the presence of 
this little colony of Christian men and women 
has been during the past quarter century, and 
still is, the outstanding influence that has been 
shaping the trend of thought and action of — 
this whole city. : 
What is going on in Pyengyang.—Some — 
people might reply to this question ‘‘What is 
going on in Pyengyang?” “Why, there’s a 
moving picture show tonight.” There are to 
be sure four or five well patronized moving 
picture shows in the city. Some people might — 
reply to our question, that there’s a big circus _ 
in town, others might tell you there’s a big 
picnic to attend or an ancient Korean festival 
out in Peony Point Park. Still others might 
say that the greatest thing going on in Pyeng- — 
yaug is the building of new stores and houses, 
the widening of streets, the extending of the 
street car lines, or the development of avia- 
tion, or the construction of new bridges, but 2 
after allis said, the one great thing that is: 


Lhe pat bir aephemcabb ulna ad dic Setannavees: - 


ing on in this city of Pyengyang, and really 
‘going on and on, isthe sure and noticeable 
movement of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
‘Thirty- -five years ago it was not here, yet to- 
day more people in this city talk about the 
‘Christian Church than they do of any other 


subject. One out of every ten persons in the. 


city is a Christian. More people go to church 
here than those who gather in any other one 
_kind of place. 
_ Now the question is, what are these fifty 
-men and women who started this great work 
doing in Pyengyang today ? What have they 
accomplished during the past quarter century ? 
How are they doing their work right now ? Is 
it worth while—keeping them there? To an- 
swer these questions and to try to give youa 
sketch of the missionary work in Pyengyang, 
- we will divide the activities of the missionaries 
into seven groups—a job for every day in the 
week. Having been there for seven years our- 
selves we can festify that there is something 
to do every day. Pyengyang may be a 
“Peaceful Place,” but it is no ‘‘Restful Place”’ 
for the foreign missionary. 
These seven groups are :—1. Preaching the 


Gospel. 2. Teaching the Word. 3. Training 
the youth. 4. Healing the sick. 5. Lifting up 
the fallen. 6. Encouraging to work. 7. In- 


troducing good literature. 

Now this does not mean that each one of 
the fifty missionaries fits into just one of these 
groups and follows along one straight little 
groove. There are no specialists in Pyeng- 
yang. There is no member of the station that 
has picked out just one of these jobs, saying 
“This is my line of work.’’ But the fact is 
that in a course of a day or a week each mis- 
sionary lends a hand in each one of these ac- 
tivities of service. 

1. Preaching the Gospel.—This is the one 
all absorbing question, the one driving motive 
of the missionaries of Pyengyang. Whether 
doctor or preacher, whether nurse or teacher, 
the dominate idea of these fifty men and wo- 
men is to tell the old, old, story of Jesus and 
His love. Pyengyang station is fundamentally 


in 
; 
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preached, first by the missionaries and then by — 


an Syangemiestaions In our later years 
growth we have added to our work many di: 
ferent kinds of institutions, but in and through 
them the biggest idea of all is to bring to Jesus 
the Koreans who as yet do not know Him. 
Do not let me make you think that the mis- Se 
sionaries are the only ones who preach the 
Gospel in Pyengyang. To be sure we like te 
think that the Korean Christians originally got 
the idea from the missionaries but the scholars . ie 
have far surpassed their teachers in enthu- 
siasm for personal evangelism. It is foolish 
nowadays in Korea to talk about the mission- _ 
aries preaching the Gospel. They arefewin 
number and their efforts in direct evangelism _ at 
are very small indeed compared to the well | 
organized preaching campaigns of the Koreans» 
the nselves. ats 
The evangelistic idea in Pyérigvanens can 
best be shown by the present figures and by. 
concrete examples which we have before us a 
this year. Because the’ Gospel has been 


the Koreans, within the past 25 years in the ~ 
city of Pyengyang alone, 15 Presbterian 
churches have been organized, most of them 
entirely self supporting, many of them ~ 
churches with well-paid pastors and with con- 
gregations numbering far above 500. Go out — 
a little farther into the country which the | 
Christian influence of Pyengyang has gone, — 
and within a radius of 25 miles you will | 
find today 120 Presbyterian churches in which _ 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is faithfully — 
preached every Sunday and midweek prayer — 
meeting. Go farther out into all the territory — 
for the evangelization of which this Pyeng- 
yang station has been responsible, and you 
will find today over 600 organized churches 
and Christian groups scattered around on fer- B 
tile plains and in deep recesses of the rugged 
mountains. 

Now how has this been accomplished? 
Time will allow only afew examples of how 
the Gospel has been preached. Nearly 
every Korean Christian believes himself, in 
turn, a preacher. Many Christians, when they 
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‘meet in church services or in Bible confer- 
ences, contribute ‘days of preaching’. Do 
you get the idea? For example aman will 
stand up in church and say: “This year I will 
'-give of my spare time ten days to the Lord, 
- -in which I will do nothing else but pray and 
preach”. Add up these individual preaching 
‘day offerings and during the past 2!) years in 
_ the Pyengyang field alone the days of preach- 
ing, that is their total, would doubtless reach 
‘into several hundred years of preaching. That 
is why, humanly speaking, withing such a 
short-time so much has been accomplished 
in preaching the Gospel. Then again, every, 
_ church either has a missionary society of its 
_ own or belongs to a district society. From 
these organizations go out paid workers to 
preach the Gospel. 
~ Not only in the churches, but outside as well, 
these missionary societies are formed. Last 
--year our students of the Boys’ Academy sent 
- preachers to the Island of Quelpart, and also 
the boys began to preach near at home. 
‘Within two miles of the school they started a 
- little Sunday School where as yet no church 
_ had been built. By the preaching efforts of 

‘these students a new church is being esta- 
blished in that very spot this year. Members 
of the Alunini Association of the Union Chris- 
-tian College have started a city mission this 
year for the purpose of preaching the Gospel 
to the factory workers of the city. On the 


other hand the Christian laborers of Pyengyang } 


. have organized a missionary society of their; 
own, and with a yearly budget of two thou-{ 
sand dollars they have sent out preachers into. 
‘the country, and during the past year we 
know of two or three churches these ‘‘work- 
‘men together with God’’, have been able to 
~establish. ~— 
~ “Yes,” but you say, “what are these 50 mis- 
sionaries doing in preaching the Gospel ?” 
“Well the answer. is, compared to what the 
Korean Christians themselves are: doing, the 
“missionaries are doing.very. little, but we 
believe that these fifty missionaries, as 
“they mingle among these 600 churches and 
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_and influence for the guiding and directing 0 i 


-troversies regarding the Word of God have 


Men met together, then the women gathered — 


groups in the Pyengyang city and outlyin 
fields, are still indispensable in their eff 1 


the evangelistic work. 

Teaching the Word :—A very large part of. 
the missionares’ time in Pyengyang is spent 
in teaching God’s Word. From the very be- 
ginning these men and women have stood four 
square on the Scriptures. Doubts and con- 


never yet entered into the conversations of 
the 50 missionaries of this station. Call them — 
old fogies if you like. Every man and woman ~ 
in the station, believingimp licitly in the Word — 
of God, and knowing from personal experi- © 
ence that the Word is the one necessary 
spiritual food for the child of God, has put — 
forth his best efforts to teach this Word to the © 
men and women of this part of Korea. 

Here is the Pyengyang Bible teaching pro- 
gram in which the missionaries 3 have an active | 
part. q 

(1). In the Sunday sed. The name of 
Sunday school in Pyengyang is practically a — 
new name given to an old organization. — 
These 600 churches and groups scattered — 
around in this Pyengyang field have always © 
had a Sunday-school in each place, but they — 
didn’t really know it until the experts and or- © 
ganizers from the World’s Sunday School As- — 
sociation came out to Korea and told the na-_ 
tives that they had a Sunday-school. The fact — 
is since the church began the better part of — 
the Sabbath day, the entire morning, has — 
always been devoted to the study of the Bible. 


in classes, and then wriggling boys and girls 
filled up the churches on Sunday morning. In 
those days they never called this a Sunday- 
school. It was then just “‘Sungkyung Kong 
Pu,” which being put into good English means 
“Working at the Bible.’ But with the coming — 
of the missionary who had made a special — 
study of Sunday-school work and methods, — 
this Sunday morning Bible study has in these — 
later years been well organized, and the mis- — 
sionaries have been able to teach in Koreans ? 


fd the | proper a of the Sunday hast 
ring the past year much,of the time of 
ny of our missionaries has gone into teach- 
ing in Sunday-school. conventions, holding 
sible study normal classes and teaching Satur- 
ay afternoon preparatory classes. 
(2). Bible Class. Outsideof the Sunday- 
school nearly every church of any size 
devotes one week each year, oftentimes two 
weeks, one in the summer and one in the 
winter, where the whole church gathers to- 
gether for Bible study. In the direct 
conduct of these classe3 the missionaries do 
not havea very large part. The ladies of the 
Station this year held 18 classes for women 
in the country and the men attended some 
20 classes in the couniry. But the mis- 
‘sionary’s time is spent rather in the train- 
ing of native teachers who go back to their 
‘local districts to hold Bible classes. The mis- 
-sionary ladies of Pyengyang have a system of 
Bible training that is not merely a model but 
a well working machine that produces results. 
For example during the past year they per- 
-suaded 1,510 Korean women, leaders in church 
activity, to gather in five different periods 
of the year for Bible training classes in Pyeng- 
yang. Atthese times the missionary ladies 
‘met personally all this little army of Korean 
-womenworkers and gave them new help and 
inspiration in the teaching of the Word of 
God. Asa result of these classes this year 149 
selected and specially trained Korean women 
_were sent out into the country districts, where 
they held 238 Bible classes for women witha 
total attendance of 9,146. 
(3). Then there are the Bible Institutes, 
‘one for women and one for men. In the midst 
of our mission compound there is a spacious 
Women’s Building, recitation hall and dormi- 
tories. A visitor to Pyengyang will find some- 
thing going on in this building at almost any 

season of the year. Besides holding the train- 
ing classes for women at fived infferent times 
_ during the year, in this building is conducteda 
Bible institute for Korean women where this 


year 92 women were enrolled, studying 


and leaders in the work of the salvation of 
Korean women, Seventeen of these women 
were graduated this June. Not content with 
this splendid work of training the women, and 
in order to satisfy the ever growing desire 7 ee 
the Korean women for further study of the 
Bible, and for more complete preparation in 
Christian work, the ladies of the Korea nies 
have established in Pyengyang a women Higher 
Bible school, a graduate school where this 
year 22 women have been in study, preparing 


to take their places in higher service in the os 
church. To help meet these ambitions of the 


Korean women 18 of our missionary ladies of 
Pyengyang have devoted much of their efforts 
this year in these two schools. 

The Bible Institute for men, in which six ahs 


our missionary men give their time for a os 
weeks in the winter, isalsoa popular place 
It draws in the 


for Bible study each year. 
young men, mostly of the farmer class-men 
who have neither the time, nor education, nor 
the ability to prepare for the Gospel ministry 


and yet who have a desire to serve the Lord | 


while they till their fields. This year 100 of 
these men gathered in Pyengyang for their 
leisure time in Dec. and Jan. and 7 men having | 
completed the course of a total 9 months, were 
graduated this year. 

(4). The Theological Seminary of Pyeng- 
yang is worthy of a long address in itself - but 
time today will only permit a word or two 
regarding this institution which is playing 
a great part, not only in the 
Pyengyang but in all Korea. As this seminary 
is a union institution of the four Presbyterian 
missions in Korea, which assign their own 
quota of teachers, only three members of our 
Pyengyang station are assigned to give their 
full time to teaching thel00 young Korean 
men who have been studying in the semi- 
nary this year. At the commencement last 
winter 26 men were graduated from this in- 
stitution and sent out to be ordained as 
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over a course of 24 months for 5 years, pre- : S 
paring to become the future Bible teachers 


work in © 


= Riches of the Korean prashveien Church. 
-- (5). Then there’s the Bible Correspendence 
Course. Not content with the wonderful 
system of Bible study in the Sunday-school 
and in the local churches and Bible institutes 
and Theological seminary, one of the veterans 
of the station has decided that he would use 

1e government mails and take the Bible 
oo :. study right into the Korean homes. This cor- 
--—sfespondence began on asmall scale but has 


‘OST MOMENTOUS of all the events of 
7¥@ the past vear,and probably of my 
whole life, was the trip up to Hing- 
king, our Station in South Manchuria. Con- 
: cerning the going there were plenty of fears 
and an abundance of advice and instructions. 
Had I dressed in all the garbs suggested and 
_ offered, and carried all the array of hot bricks, 
lanterns and bottles, I would have been equal 
to scaring away all the armies of bandits in 
China at a glance. Having refused most of 
this excess baggage, and trusted to the model 
- equipment brought out to the railroad by Mr. 
Henderson, I arrayed myself as an arctic ex- 
-plorer and was ready to combat any cold ex- 
cept that of Manchuria. At Fushun we left 
civilization and began the eighty miles journey 
inland, northeast, to that city called in English 
Hingking, in Chinese, Shingjing, in Korean, 
Hung Kyung, and in Japanese, Ko Kyo. Take 
_ your choice ! 
Our chariot was a Chinese cart, a thing 
beyond description. The chief parts of it are 
two immense, iron-bound wheels, almost as 
tall as the cart itself. This cart had no cover 
so I had a good view of the scenery. The 
bedding rolls were piled in the center to make 
me a comfortable seat and I felt quite like a 
queen on her throne till we began to move. 
After that my feelings were too varied for 
description. They make their roads in marcel 
waves and with a springless cart in action over 
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The method of Bible mie is very. + sinwlee 
that the course his popular even with wome 
in the country. This year 2,597 Korean men 
and women have enrolled in this course and _ 
are reading the Bible over and over again to 
seek out and put in their own writing, the 
answers to the many questions given to then q 

(To be continued) ‘ 


HARTNESS 


these waves one’s head and shoulders are 
jolted down into the neck, and the spine 
begins to penetrate the floor of the cart. Let — 
no one say that she has fathomed the depths © 
of seasickness in a mere trip across the ~ 
Pacific! . j % 

We had three mules to pull our cart, one in | 
the shafts, one in front, and one at the side, © 
about as big asadog. This last one was a ~ 
cheerful, steady’ puller till we got to the top of © 
a pass when he stood on his head and nearly © 
kicked the head off the shaft horse. Thus he 
performed at every pass. We exchanged him 
later for a little horse which kicked every 
time the whip touched him, so the poor shaft © 
horse had a hard time. The carter, who was 
meek and gentle, but a near relative of Simple — 
Simon and Ananias, used no reins but only a 
whip. It appeared that the longer the whip. 
the grander the driver. A stock six to eight — 
feet long and a lash still longer waved in the 
air like a fish line about to be cast or sang > 
around the mules’ heads and with a “Chwu” — 
and a “Ye” guided our journey. 

Ten miles out of Fushun we got into the ' 
mountains and were in them all the rest of ’ 
the way. They are absolutely treeless and — 
bare, many of the forests having been cut 
down in order to destroy the hiding places of 
bandits, Along the road were silver poplars — 
and oaks; great, ancient trees hung with im- — 
mense clusters of brilliant red and velo 4 


7 split by lightning, had great festoons hang- 
rom the gash. Except for this the land- 
was colorless. The houses were brown 
grey tiles and most uninteresting, except 
for the teeming animal life; cats, dogs, pigs, 
and horses in dirty courtyards filled with 
feeding troughs for the horses. 
Tf you ask what Manchuria looks like I 
would say “The Flight from Poland.” Carts, 
; carts, carts, and more cart loads of snow- 
shovels, of oil, wood, household goods, carts 
Toned with the family, from grandma down to 
the baby, with toothless grandpa as driver. 
“Unequally yoked” kept going through my 
1ind as I saw horses, oxen and mules hitched 
ogether regardless of size or strength. I 
never saw so many horses in my life. We 
must have passed a thousand carts in those 
three days and each had three to seven ani- 
mals hitched to it. The roads are better, or at 
oust less abominable, in February than at any 
time of year, so everything that must move 
moves. Also this is the time of year when 
rents fall due. At the entrance to each little vil- 
lage we saw one or two little grey brick shrines 
pasted all over with prayers written or red 
paper. The houses, many of them had a niche 
cut in the outer wall near the entrance where 
a little shrine was made. 
‘ By evening starlight we rattled into the 
courtyard of our hotel. The yard was full of 
horses eating, stamping, and jingling their 
bells. My glasses were so frosted that I could 
not get a distinct view of the hotel lobby but I 
had an impression of acrid smoke, lurid flame. 
odor of cabbage, and a noise like a whole 
village enjoying a free for all fight (it was 
merely the Chinese language being freely dis- 
pensedy. I gathered that there must be a 
couple hundred carters stretched on the kangs. 
but Mr. Henderson said they were very few. 
Our. inner room was separated (at times) 
from the crowd by a dirty, black curtain 
edged with curious Chinese faces, and the wall 
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horses. ‘Many of them had moved on | 


called the ‘zero hour,’’ I should say shaimn © 


‘through. Scores of carts were waiting at the - 


ie and aie was decorated: wit as 
The carters conversed till mid ht 
then rose from one o’clock on to fee 


o’clock and ours was the last cart to le 
four thirty. We rose in the cold and de; A 
with no breakfast and no hot drink. Travell- 
jing for six hours breakfastless is no joy. 
There may be romance about travelling under 
the twinkling stars and watching them fade as 
daylight approaches, but I can dispense with 
romance at that hour of the day. Pt ; 

The hour just before dawn has be 


Manchuria it is the “sixty below zero hour 
When I ventured to risk my nose 
the fur robe I saw that the blackest x 
had turned white with frost and had great i 
icicles hanging from his jaws. We reached — 
a narrow pass, too narrow for carts to pass — 
each other, and it being the law of the road 
that west-bound carts -have right of way, 
we east-bound folks had no hope of getting 


foot of the pass for their turn to come 
up. It looked like the storming of sor 
historic pass Our carter went around | 
detour while we walked on to a little inn 
where we ate frozen sandwiches, drank scald- vi 
ing tea and thawed out a bit. In the inn, 
where we slept that night, our room was 
shared with a half-dozen soldiers who played — 
Mah-jong till midnight. We put up a table for 
a curtain, took off our glasses and went to 
bed. Sleep is hardly the word for describing 
the way in which we spent those nights. 

Bandits? Qh, yes, if every soldier is a 
potential bandit, we saw plenty of them. They — 
seem to be mostly youngsters who have put 
on the uniform and carry a gun in order to 
get free meals and free rides. The inns are 
sO over-run with these star boarders that 
many have gone bankrupt. They are insolent 
and thievish, a sore trial to the farmers and 
common people, and they ought to be space 
and sent home to work. 

Two and a half days of cart-jolting, inetd 
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travagant just. Payee iak M 
You will agree. with me that no ire 


The Great Flood. 


J. S. GALE, D. D. 


PENHE QUESTION of suffering remains as 
} truly a mystery today as ever it has 
"been. Why the innocent should bear 
*e ‘the strokes of evil justly due the guilty ; why 
the soldier boy who had no hand in declaring 
Ba: war should be the first to bite the dust; why 
be. al little children who are in no sense responsible 
_ for this evil world should be swept away asa 
harvest by adverse forces about us, are ques- 
: tions that cannot be solved by any human 
ae philosophy. This was the dominating thought 
: as. I watched the Han River near Seoul rising, 
rising, rising, July 16th, 17th, 18th. How many 
poor innocent were to suffer! 
We were told that thirty-three feet was the 
” limit and that once that height had been at- 
tained a turn would come. Alas for human 
ie knowledge, thirty-three only? Thirty-four, 
_ thirty-five, thirty-six, yes, thirty-nine, forty, 
me and all the wild world of water was wholly 
out of hand. Off toward Dooksum there 
- seemed a great sea. The fires were already 
- drowned outin the pumping station, cutting 
Seoul off from her water supply. Raging 
- water everywhere and yet a great city calling 
eagerly for water. What amad world! Only 
the tall trees showed above the racing, gleam- 
ing surface. 
In the black ties with the rains still pour- 
; ing down suddenly, the shriek of a syren 
whistle was heard that kept up for an hour. 
Forty-two feet had been registered beyond the 
river’s usual level and the syren was scream- 
ing out her warning to all on the lower lands 
to escape. Towns, villages, hamlets, huts had 


been caught in the swell of the water which 


‘inch by inch had risen till it covered all thei, | 


world. Thus were they surrounded by a wild 
raging sea that not only drowned out hom 
and family life but lifted the buildings clear 
off their foundaticns and sent them whirling 
out to sea. A dreadful sight it was all day 
Saturday to see these thatched dwellings, thal 
had been the happy homes of a simple village” 


people, swallowed up in whirlpools of confu- 


sion. About two hundred houses an hour all’ 
that day went sweeping py us, not at the 
gentle rate of a placid river but at the wild 
speed of a fast express train. Calls for help 
would be heard first from a distance, then ¢ 
moment later right at our door and an instant 
ater would be swallowed up in the distance. 
The saddest call I heard was that of a syren_ 
voice that rang out three times for help in 
the blackness of the Saturday night; three 
times and then all was silent. P| 
While this was going on brave men were 
out at rescue work. Valiant hearts, perhaps ’ 
two in a boat, would put out into the current 
going like a St. Lawrence River, and tackle 
the problem. To keep the boat in hand, to 
bring it to, to guard it from being caught in 
the debris, and at the same time to effect 
rescue, was a fitting work for the bravest of 
the brave. One fine rescue I saw and then on 
their return I took a closer view of the res 
cuers. Plain river men they were of kindy 
honest faces. In England King George would 
pin a medal on their breasts. One old hand 
in no way touched by modern reform, but wi 
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PRAYER 


4 frayed headband on his head and a dwin- 
dling topknot, was at it, sixty-eight years of 
age, and did much service. 

In one case the life-boat drove up to the 
floating house and called for the man to jump. 
“Never mind me!’’ said he. “Why? why? 
Save yourself.”’ ‘I have no heart for it,’’ said 
he, “my wife and children are imprisoned 
beneath me between the thatch and the water. 


No one can save them; they have to die and. 


I shall die with them,” and so this plain coun- 
try man died. Hats off to the memory of 
this hero of East Asia. He might have lived 
but love was more to him than life and so this 
Great-heart died. No doubt many were im- 
prisoned thus and driven out to sea. 

Later in the day we learned that Japanese 


soldiers, born to the use of the oar and the 
sampan, were out in full force at Ryongsan. I 
have hoped that the little lad whose voice 
rang out on that Saturday night may have 
been rescued by these brave men. 

Wild water, how dreadful! Villages, hamlets, 
groves, hillocks, even the great embankment 
that joined the spans of the foot-bridge and 
the railway were wiped away, clear out down 
to the bottom of the piers. Everything gave 
way. And then as the water receded what 
desolation: broken homes, white sandflats 
where gardens grew with the dead scattered 
here and there. All we can dois to lenda 
feeble helping hand and leave the mystery of 
it with God. Surely not all these innocent: 
have suffered in vain. 
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PRAYER. 


Judea’s night in darkness wraps 
Mountain and plain and hill. 
Within the walls of Zion fair, 
All now is dark and still. 
No foctfall in her streets is heard 
In window burns no light; 
For slumber claims both young and old. 
Thus reigns supreme the night. 


And where is He whose voice was heard 
All through the busy day, 

In temple, street and market-place, 
Beside the dusty way ; 

Whose words spoke hope to fallen soul, 
And peace to troubled breast ; 

Whose touch bade sickness flee away, 
Sleeps He among the rest ? 


Ah, no! in yonder wooded dell, 
He bends the knee in prayer. 

His voice in solemn accents falls 
Upon the midnight air. 

Cold dews of night rest on His form, 
The mortal flesh they chill. 

He little heeds the autumn’s cold— 
In prayer He lingers still. 


When first Judea’s. chilly dawn 
Half lit the autumn day, 
We cast our eyes upon the place 
Our Lord was wont to pray. 
We see His form still wet with dew, 
Bowed low within the glen; 
We hear His lips in reverence sweet 
Pronounce the word ‘‘Amen.’’ 


Thus often, after weary day, 
Our Savior spent the night 

Afar from friends, in mountain hid. 
By faith He raised His sight 

To heaven’s court and Father true; 
Thus strength He drew from God, 

To buoy Him up when mortal flesh 
Would sink beneath the load. 


Oh, what a lesson here is taught 
To feeble mortal man! 
For if our Savior thus did pray 
When earth short race He ran. 
How much more should the sons of men 
Such deep devotion share, 
And to the Father bend more oft 
Their knees in earnest prayer! 


Edward J. Urquhart. 
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“ New Corder Stone at Uniott | 
Christian College 


es Be 
WNOR MANY YEARS the Union Christian 
* College at Pyengyang has been very 
OS. crowded for space, as practically all of 
ze _its work has had to be done in one building. 
_ The necessity of removing the laboratories 
from this building into a separate one and 
thus, at the same time, providing more space 
- for the other departments has been felt, but 


needed and greatly desired structure. 
In the providence of God sufficient funds 
have been made available for the beginning 
of the building but not for its completion and 
equipment. In faith that the rest of the 
money will come in due season plans were 
- made to undertake the work this summer and 
_ go as far as possible. So the contract was let 
‘ and on June 16th. the ceremony of laying the 
corner stone was held in the presence of the 
: faculty, the student body and a large number 
of visitors. 
After a song led by the college band, the 
Scriptures were read by one of the two 


-Pyen Ninsuh, associate pastor of the Central 
_ Presbyterian Church of Pyengyang. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Kim Sundu, another 

graduate of the college. Mr. R. O. Reiner then 
_ described the contents of the copper box 
_. which was to go into the corner stone. The 
corner stone was laid by Rev. E. M. Mowry, 
the dean of the college, to whose untiring and 
devoted efforts the building is largely due 
_ The college has just been changed into a 
_ ‘*Chunmoon’ or Special School and has been 
given recognition by the Government. This 
- will line up the institution with the govern- 
mental system of education while at the same 
time preserving the special Christian char- 
acter and privileges which it has had during 
the past years. The new status has been 
widely welcomed by the Koreans and it is the 
confident expectation that with the new stand- 
‘ing the college may look forward to an ever 
increasing place of usefulness. 

C. F. Bernheisel. 


funds were not forthcoming for the much-: 


‘members of the first graduating class, Rev. 
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. "Notes ad Personals 
Returned from Furlough: 
Northern Presbyterian Mission ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Genso and family | to 
Seoul, August 15th. a) 
Bev, and Mra BoC. Cees aaa family + 
Seoul, July 25th. | + 
Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Rhodes and family to 
Seoul, Aug. 28th. a 
Southern Methodist Mission ig 
Rev. and Mrs. C. N. Weems and family toy 
Songdo, August 8th. <i 
Miss H. F. Tinsley, to Seoul, August 8th. 
Miss Agnes Graham, to Scngee August sth { 


New Arrivals 

Southern Methodist Mission 

Miss Euline Smith, August 8th. 
Miss Olive Smith, August 8th. 


Changes of Appointment 
Canadian Mission s 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Scott from Yongjung to 
Hamheung in charge of the Academy. ; 
Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Ross from Songjin to 
Yongjung. > 
Rey. and Mrs. F. J. Vesey from Hamheung — 
to Songijin. 


‘ y v 


Bishop and Mrs. Boaz, accompanied by Miss 5 
Mary L. Boaz, returned to Korea in August. _ ® 
Miss Marion Morris, after two months’ visit — 
with her parents in Seoul, returned to U.S. A. 
on July 26th. + 
Miss Ruth Bonwick arrived from Canada, 
July 25th, on a year’s visit with her parents in 
Seoul. 
Mrs. A. F. DeCamp and her son eee 
sailed from Kobe for Vancouver, July 3ist, x: 
Ledyard to take his last year of high school ee! 3 
Stoney Brook, Long Island, N. Y. and Mrs. 
Decamp to seek recovery of health through 
rest and change. Her address will be eS 
of Miss A. A. A. DeCamp, Boonton, N. J., U.S.A.” 
The “Christian Movement in Japan, Korea oat 


Formosa’? for 1915 just in stock, Price: #8. 10. 
C. L. S. of Kora. 


SEIDAIMON 
SEOUL, | ‘CHOSEN 


BLANKETS oe - : . 

_ DRESS Goops 

RAVELLING RUGS, DOWN QuiLTs, 
ITINGS, OVERCOATINGS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
COOKING UTENSILS, OIL STOVES, NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
_ UMBRELLAS AND WALKING - 
BTS, ATHLETIC GOODS _ 
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| ns Padlocks, Tiekings, 
| “Sh ctings, Lines Woot | Flannel, Ete, = ee = : 
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